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BOARD OF EDUCATION—1911. 


OFFICERS. 
Mee MNP ONC) 5 ech) te DE is PR cake cle alee sta take President 
NUE Re rmers eR VICT SMe ists as coc wba ane sine eo Vice-President 
Berm OOGUU Lae. a Looe eed asl ae ee aes Secretary 
Er 1. CCH Wi aseti Mea  eR  E e Clerk 
MEMBERS. 
Floyd T. Woodhull, 9389 Madison Avenue............. 1911 
Leander N. Lovell, 112 Crescent Avenue.............. 1912 
James F’. Buckle, 59 Westervelt Avenue.............. 1913 
William 8. Tyler, 520 West Eighth Street............ 1914 
Dr. B. Van D. Hedges, 518 Watchung Avenue........ 1915 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 
Henry M. Maxson. 
Office Hours: 
8:30 A. M.—9 A. M. on School Days. 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
T. H. Tomlinson, M. D. A. F. Van Horn, M. D., 
212 East Seventh Street. 514 Central Avenue. 
DENTAL INSPECTORS: 
Dr. W. E. Stelle, Dro Ge ne pilman: 
609 Park Avenue. 507 Park Avenue. 
ATTENDANCE SUPERVISOR: 
Adelaide G. Ball. 
Stenographer to Superintendent......... Mildred M. Green 
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STANDING COMMITTEES—1911. 


Teachers and Text Books: 


L. N. Lovell, W.S. Tyler, F. T. Woodhull 
Books, Stationery and Supplies: 

J. F. Buckle, B. Van D. Hedges, L. N. Lovell 

Buildings and Repairs: 
F. T. Woodhull, J. F. Buckle, B. Van D. Hedges. 
Finance: 

W.S. Tyler, F. T. Woodhull, L. N. Lovell 
Fuel: | 

B. Van D. Hedges, J. F. Buekle, W.S. Tyler 


ELECTION OF TRUSTEES. 


One each year for a term of five years. Election held on 
the day of regular municipal election in November, at usual 
polling places. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


At a regular meeting in January of each year. 


TUITION FEE FOR NON-RESIDENTS. 

Pupils residing outside the city limits are admitted to 
the Public Schools, as far as the accommodations will per- 
mit, upon payment of the following tuition fees: 

High School, per quarter (ten weeks)...... $13.00 


Grammar School, per quarter (ten weeks)... 9.00 
Primary School, per quarter (ten weeks).... 6.00 
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BOARD MEETINGS. 


Stated meetings of the Board, first Monday of each 
month at 7:45 P. M. Rooms, High School Building. Bills 
should be in the hands of the Secretary the Wednesday be- 
fore the meeting. 


BOARD ROOM AND SECRETARY’S OFFICE. 


High Sehool Building, West Ninth Street and Arlington 
Avenue. 
Telephone No. 246. 


SUPERINTENDENT. 
Office of Superintendent, High School Building, West 
Ninth Street and Arlington Avenue. Telephone No. 246. 
Office Hours—8 :30 to 9:00 A. M. on School Days. 


SCHOOL SESSIONS. 


PTrenOOl Sin ee From 8:30 A. M. to 1:30 P. M. 
Peeemians oCchool. 6 fs sac e sD From 8:30 A. M. to 1 P. M. 
MI LEIOT SCHOOLS. ays his Ak bo 8 From 8:30 A. M. to 1 P. M. 
WrrmetinteD t... sled hee Phe. From 8:30 A. M. to 1 P. M. 
Primary Dep’t...... 9:00 to 11:45 A. M.; 1:30 to 3:00 P. M. 


Primary Departments. 
On one-session days, hours from 9:00 A. M. to 12:30 P. M. 


SCHOOL CALENDAR—1911-’12. 

Winter Term— 

Begins Wednesday, January 3, 1912. 

Ends Thursday, April 4, 1912. 
Spring Term— 

Begins Monday, April 15, 1912. 

Ends Thursday, June 20, 1912. 
Fall Term— 


Begins Tuesday, September 10, 1912. 
Ends Friday, December 20, 1912. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Receipts and Expenditures July 1, 1910, to June 30, 1931. 


GENERAL FUND ACCOUNT. 


Receipts. 
July 1, 1910, Balance— 
General <Pund tee cee ie en ee ae $10,795.04 
LADTAry a ase wie ake taht ihe th eee net Lee ee 173.09 
TA DOTALOTV Uhta sae oe Alera ten eae asters Ge ee 2.27 
High Schoolwlurnishings tes. e acento 245.67 
Manual Training. ciacesaastee ciate eee 431.14 
Reals Hstate cee ay coe erect ee eee ge 8,541.18 
Darrow Avenue Furnishing............. 660.33 
Darrow, Avenue Building ho sie eee 76.73 
Dunellen Avenue Building.............. 25,336.90 
——————— $46,262.35 
District Tax— 
4 Ae Gee ed RN! Bese os 2M el I eR epee ak $ 4,762.02 
Paxict 9.10 ars hie eee A pam ete Ure ot eee en eee 60,326.37 
—_—_—_—§—$ 65,088.39 
State Tax— 
Mantial Training.) er oO ae coke eneee $ 2,800.00 
Railroad: Taxw909-105 Dalance. 2. us. acts $ 44.75 
Mrom:3260.0-000 0.0 und wees 1c eee ee 1675.30 
rors 20 0'0 00200 Bein d soa ae 2 oie eu bs Ooo, 1,094.91 
Prom 90 Gite UNG Sr aretha eae 51, Sib aee 
Prom LO heserve: Wand as hus co cans chs owe 4,685.39 
Raroadal OLOsd! & i en eats ae ore ere 26,481.14 
$ 85,833.26 
PUILON ees Re ee eee Oe ee Ee $ 3,705.00 
AALCIZOYIA IN viele en cecake oo Ge aie wir Cone ee 105.00 
Sale: Mla gein gee ie eae cue eee re een ae 15.00 
BALe OLAV PUM Da) teres eale eer eke wee eee ee 2.50 
—__——_——$ 3,827.50 
Interest on balances-— 
General’: Fund see ea ee a Ge ee eke $ 269.58 
Realestate cities eae iar cis ear aee he 212.54 
DiAnual eT TAIN cea cordeneree cure an che pater 4.93 
Dunellen Avenue School Building Account. 389.67 
8 876.72 
Library Fun sis ye er ches NL ee eae $ 194.46 


$204,882.68 
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Disbursements. 
Salaries— 
RENE nk aes c) oo as Se aA buvwa sa reh Glei'alar cue $ 99,360.90 
MMUMTER MA GOT Ss on a coe oer leceseb oie detsiieh gies 700.00 
DEMO OO UILOLS ly tevcsvsra ek oe sca heh oes 12,408.21 
MEE PPPPITIS DCCLOLS ci) 2. o1c ee oe woe od ole dae 800.00 
MMe EMPLITRDCCLOLG fo hack. «bre sh sat wl was lus on eee 400.00 

—_—_—_——$113,669.11 
BIONCTY SUDDIICS.:. wees eh ac eee es $ 227.65 
RETIN S EM cee e n 5p oh cet ge biel si sie re chs enh 784.83 
RE MM oro 2” hl A SM Wary alate 6 4 oma atuhee 150.00 
RIE AAMETS UDP LLOS ete er. o°57 eis adel Biv evelle oe Ae’ 2,518.83 
NT OMe es as Cie c talk c ietace u 'S doerstere oe 324.89 
Text Books and School Supplies........ 5,729.96 
See i CP IOCLIIC Lis NtS eee coal ot) aks wives 1,047.98 
OS Sy vite RS sa et Ak Ng i J ei a 1,426.12 
MRE TC MNO oe os oes say clin Weta Ras aieere, aged aia. 442.95 
AE CTT PE cess Sis a's ose bles owe Msc 816.30 
ET ACN eae) one eee DUG got eke 8s) dla ba, recs 1,139.92 
PRETEEN oe i ame) a.) Mie er Gne selgvnve she veh es 537.76 
or OE NES Sa a ee Cer 344.70 
Sree NC A CATLTASS. ee ee eee 222.55 
ETRE SLE CMa ee AER eh as eee e es 140.98 
EE nae S rch kS ar iate eet ate ei oot at Seles 183.69 
RN ae is oc N'k eo 5 Sods Wasacs tna den erde a ec 4,063.08 
Interest on Indebtedness............... 1,115.00 
CNG | 2 5 PRIN OR Sia aaa e e ee 5,000.00 
NE ree Mel anak wh aera & bee ee 7,407.23 
ya P02 PS PN de ei ag Pt PY 26.60 
Interest on Temporary Loans........... 615.36 
EL RCSERS AEG 9 le aul i GU Pr ay ne Pon ae 65.75 
$148,001.24 
Jefferson School Furnihsing............ S39 So. 
Franklin School Toilet Addition........ 5,781.00 

: —__——_-——_———$157,765.45 
SMCS We eC COO IIT oh pe cherie, alnie dca ohe vo weldia tesa $ 325.00 
Ue EU e Me cere re ei tds a val atop ue.lese deh et. 489.94 
Dunellen Avenue School Building....... 25,415.44 
Paes Schoo PUrnishing sss 425 CS 233.00 
Darrow Avenue Furnishing............ 368.15 
PA ECOWaVeNUe. Dillding > «2 2s. ss oie c's ble 16.08 
ee CPE LET er) cei ats, oats ale’ age cele 6,035.71 
CER OLIN AN 2 oS ae Aad A ar roe ae 4,604.63 

- — 37,548.00 

$195,313.45 

(ORAS LS QUEST R SOW TE nV ads So RN ag na IT ep So et 9,569.23 


$204,882.68 
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July; 1911, Balantensc se ee ee ee ee $ 9,569.23 
General ‘Funds fua yk oe eee ee eee $ 4,633.32 
LADPALY 3. le ee er ee ee eee 42.55 
Hich -<School Furnishing. \:. 2.5. oie. we ae 12.67 
TGA POTAtOry: WON Tem Oe ee a eee eee 112:83 
Manual: Training $k eaceeneeeaee .96 
Heal Wstaterc Pee... or eater eee 4,149.09 
Dunellen Avenue Building............. 326.13 
Darrow Avenue Furnishing............ 292.18 


LABORATORY ACCOUNT. 


Receipts. 
Balance: Julyo1 71910 cos ciel ea Cie eee AAT on, $ 2.27 
Appropriation from District) Tax ys. eee 600.00 
$602.27 

Disbursements. 
Apparatus, Chemicals, -et¢.c2 5 oA. its see a eee $ 489.94 
Balance June: 807719 y Ie Ae a 112.33 
$602.27 
HIGH SCHOOL FURNISHING. 

Receipts. 

Balances tives ly tSd0. Ae see es oe eri ee eee $ 245.67 
Disbursements. 

CUT ET) LEU TO ws temas be de eae ate tae ea SEs tee $ 233.00 
Balance «J Une 06 Oo Le eet ae ae tor Gs lea ee $ 12.67 
$ 245.67 
REAL ESTATE. ———_—__-— 

Receipts. 
Balance: Junexs Ral 0 Ree eee wc ihe see ee ee $ 8,541.18 
Rank s: TOterest ooo sake eee aa stearate ote ee ee 212.54 
$ 8,753.72 
Disbursements, Soa taieeeneEa eaten 
Purchase ‘Lots, Survey, aps. Ctc.... <5 . ie othe eee $ 4,604.63 
Balance June cd; ooh eer ares oe eee ee ket ee ee 4,149.09 


$ 8,753.72 
MANUAL TRAINING. —_—— 


Receipts. 
Balance: J uly od Hei Bee an. oie Al tates tn ee ae $ 431.14 
Appropriation: D¥AUUBETICU Zs oie oer ee ee ee eae ee 2,800.00 
Appropriation. D¥4etaAle seas wun eet oe oe ee 2,800.00 
Bank ‘Interest. onsBalancesiscsee at ve acti eee 4.93 


$ 6,036.07 
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Disbursements. 
Teachers’ Salaries, all departments................ $ 4,261.00 
Cooking Department——Plant............ $ 28.45 
SUNRRMABAIE PEE erty rete ee ea Mee chee wale 152.49 
we 180.94 
Wood-working Department—Plant...... $ 670.49 
RTM EA FON ate Be Sov aia ne 160 aise pies ase) 6) 858 So 7.1 
-——_——_————$ 1,028.20 
Metal Working Department—Plant......$ Cd Ge 
CEMTETR CPE Peres Con ne! ot tase tel ale. oh aa [7.65 
wr 85.37 
Sewing Department—Plant............ $ 211.73 
REE Re a PO Sain eine kia areata ee mk 144.78 
—_———___—— 356.51 
Drawing Department—Plant........... $ 27.65 
BUSSE TS PeRee te ots cae kos Ge. bog cre ees 95.44 
ae 123.09 
$ 6,035.11 
UPmeR IB MRPME RCSD ES ce Che EL Diath is eh ceae lain ae didi p asidiahe key te meee .96 
$ 6,036.07 
DARROW AVENUE FURNISHING. 
Receipts. 
eemeremrememrrnen S519 1 a nae righ al ais th civow diay SSaraes $ 660.33 
Disbursements. 
EE EES OL ook israel Se: eRe ated on hs. cbs (Dei Eo Ue Baba somes $ 368.15 
RSIS COTTE. SANT SD Pb ge Oo seb ela 1e Sle eine bLa Me sasha at aae tS 292.18 
$ 660.33 
DUNELLEN AVENUE BUILDING. 
Receipts. 
eee eT ATE GUO Cee ited ly heated ere tala st ccab abclaue Whe wale $ 25,336.90 
GIP ITLOTOSL Ol) + OAIONCOES: tif. 0. ele Soe wok oie bites ie ewe he 389.67 
NGL GIO N Ke S55. SSS Paty Nie sy eee wes 15.00 
$ 25,741.57 
Disbursements, Painless Sad 
General Contractors... 0... vee ete $ 23,149.00 
LS gs FSS oe ange > SRE At eae a aa 52.80 
RTE ROA TCU wat oem Sear gh oie sn 4 ya eres 2s alk 0 140.76 
SRNR es rah ais Bel niall otal s pi vce: un fee. aie 865.98 
Grading, Laying Out Grounds, etc........ 1,206.90 
————_——-$ 25,415.44 
POEM C IIT th, Cr Lk y a ees ahc oh es wre eel ba Wisc etede a wl pyere 326.13 


$ 25,741.57 
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DARROW AVENUE BUILDING. 


Receipts. 
Halance. July: 1551910). re fae ee ee 
Disbursements. 
Grading, Balance on. Contract) 7... «1.26. eee 


LIBRARY ACCOUNT. 
Receipts. 
BALAN CO WAY OL LSE Oe oa kone 5 vated eee telseleye soho eae 
Entertainments; ¢ OC iar ects ule oe ee ee Ee eae 
State Apportion Ment: owe Seas ete wishes ees en eee 


Disbursements. 
Pictures; frames; “statuary;/ ClC.7, jG sete cleotlaeeee tee 
Balance: June is 0429.01 oes ee 


Assets. 
SUV a1 whol Cash Balance Mas cea ee ee ee 
Reventies .“Receivablev iis ae 20 1 ea ee eee 
bites, Buildings and Purnishings..) 1 oe ea eee 


Liabilities. 
ACCOUNLS (PaVadlersee ie: ce Oy ee ene en oe eg ce 
Coupon: Bonds ‘atrAalGG ois Ste ee eee Oe tees ee 
Mortgage, Lincoln School, 446%... 4,08 
Mortgage, Whittier School, d'9ow. 2 Se aiek sees eee 
Mortgage, Kensington Avenue lot, 5%............. 


The City of Plainfield issued bonds as fol- 


lows: 
High \SChool eB uildine cacccta wee eee $123,000.00 
Mich School iseurnishins ccc Wickes eee ee 9,000.00 
Washington Shcool Building............ 95,000.00 
Washington School Furnishing......... 10,000.00 


Jefferson School Buildings nieces als we os 45,000.00 


Balance of Assets Over Liabilities. ..:..........%.. 


Respectfully submitted, 


$ 76.73 


$ 76.73 


$ 173.09 
104.46 
90.00 


$ 367.55 
$ 325.00 


42.55 


$ 367.55 
$ 9,569.23 


6,765.35 
546,900.00 


$563,234.58 


$ 1,383.79 
4,000.00 
12,000.00 
5,000.00 
4,449.00 


$ 26,832.79 


$282,000.00 


$308,832.79 


254,401.79 


$563,234.58 


L. N. LOVELL, President. 
F. T. WOODHULL, Secretary. 


Audited by SUFFERN & SON, 
Certified Public Accountants. 
Plainfield, N. J., July 1, 1911. 
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REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT. 


To the Board of Education: 

Gentlemen :—I have the pleasure to submit herewith to 
you, and through you to the people of the City of Plainfield, 
the annual report of the public schools, the nineteenth that 
I have submitted. As the purpose of such a report is primar- 
ily to convey information regarding the schools to. the people 
at large, it contains much that is already an old story to you. 


The statistics are as follows: Increase. 
DermePrONOLIMeNG. (ke cee cee ee 3634 120 
mxyerage Hnrollment: fo. o.oo 3202 148 
iverave) Attendance: {0.5.0.2 bee: 2917 157 
BermermrO1 tL beachers (ei nt soy. dada 1B 8 


This indicates an increase in average membership and 
attendance of about 150. 


New Accommodations. 

For some years we have had just about this annual in- 
erease in the schools, 150 pupils, so that we may accept it as 
something to be regularly expected, and should take it into 
account in forecasting the needs of the schools. It indicates 
that the growth of the city requires the erection of an eight 
room building every second year or a twelve room building 
every third year. Last Fall, we entered the new Jefferson 
School, occupying seven of the eight rooms at once. During 
the year, there were two classes on half time in the Franklin 
School, and during the spring term two classes on half time 
in the Lineoln School. Before this report is in print, we 
shall have filled the remaining room in the new Jefferson 
School, and there will then be no vacant school room in the 
whole city. We shall also have added two more half time 
elasses in the Franklin School, making six classes on half 
time, so that it seems desirable that the new primary school 
already under consideration by the Board shall be surely 
erected the coming year. 
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High School Addition. 


When the High School building was erected, four class 
rooms were omitted from the original plan because the ap- 
propriation was not large enough to cover them. 

The building was practically filled the day it was first 
occupied. Since then the school has gone on growing. The 
drawing room has been converted into a class room. The up- 
per corridor has been utilized for class purposes, language 
classes have been turned into the laboratories and many 
desks have to accommodate two pupils. As a result, in- 
crease of accommodations has become a crying need and the 
Board has wisely asked and the Board of Estimate and the 
Council generously granted $40,000.00 for the addition of 
six rooms the coming year. This will give a much needed 
relief and will at the same time make possible better pro- 
vision for the growing classes in Science and Commercial 
Studies. 

Oceasionally the question is asked why tuition pupils 
from out of town are admitted to the High School There 
are three general answers. 

First: It is in accordance with the policy of the State 
Department of Education that the large communities should 
afford the children of the smaller town educational oppor- 
tunities which these smaller towns cannot themselves pro- 
vide. 

Second: It enables our school to provide better oppor- 
tunities for our own children. i 

Third: Admission of tuition pupils makes the tax rate 
less. 

We reckon about thirty pupils to a teacher in the High 
School. From outside pupils we receive about $50 per year 
($48 when paid by the town, $52 when paid by the individ- 
uals); for thirty pupils, this would be $1,500. 

The allotment of State money is based partly on the 
attendance, and last year we received for each day of at- 
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tendance of a pupil about 124%c., or about $20 per year per 
pupil, which would add about $600 more to the $1,500. If 
we engage an additional teacher for these thirty pupils we 
are allowed $400 more from the State fund, making a total 
of about $2,500 for each thirty tuition pupils. If we should 
pay $900 to the new teacher (we usually start them at less) 
there remains a balance of $1,600 to cover other cost. 

As a matter of fact, under present conditions, the pres- 
ence of these pupils does not add appreciably to the cost, 
aside from the salary of the teacher and $3.00 per pupil for 
paper, books, ete.: i. e., the running expenses of the plant 
would be the same, whether these pupils were here or not 
here. Even if the presence of these pupils should make it 
necessary to build additional rooms, the cost would be say 
$6,000 per room, and this balance would pay 20% to 30% 
on the cost, so that from a business viewpoint it 1s profitable 
to receive outside pupils. 

But aside from the money view of the matter, it is a dis- 
tinct advantage to the city to have these pupils and more 
of them, even if we got just what it cost us, because the 
larger the school (up to perhaps 800), the greater the advan- 
tages to the pupils who attend. With a large school, we can 
have far greater variety of classes and so fit the particular 
needs of each pupil more closely. For this reason alone I 
have encouraged the attendance of outside pupils. Where a 
school is small, some subjects can not be offered at. all, be- 
cause the small number desiring them makes it too expen- 
sive, but with a large school, there are larger numbers who 
desire these subjects and a larger number of teachers among 
whom the subjects can be distributed, so that I consider that 
all increase in the size of the school is to be welcomed, for 
its benefits to our own children, until it becomes so large as 
to be unweildy. We now have about 70 such pupils scattered 
in eight class rooms, while the school numbers about 500. 
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Appointment of School Nurse. 

Plainfield citizens may well be proud of the care that is 
taken of the physical welfare of its school children. This 
was one of the first cities to establish medical inspection of 
the schools, which has now been taken up by the Legislature 
and made compulsory on all school districts in the State. 
Plainfield was also the first city in the State to undertake 
dental inspection, which will also undoubtedly become obhi- 
gatory by law. Now we have taken another advance step in 
the appointment of a school nurse. 

Engaging a nurse for the schools will seem to some a 
strange thing, because the ordinary conception of a nurse is 
some one to wait on people that are sick. This, however, 
is not the ease with the nurse in the schools. Her work is 
not so much to eare for sick children as to prevent their 
becoming sick. She is expected to give instruction, rather 
than to nurse; visit homes to see whether the needs of the 
ehildren are properly understood by the parents, and 
whether parents know how to seek and obtain for the chil- 
dren such attention as is required; advise parents when 
necessary, not recommending particular physicians, but ex- 
plaining what kind of treatment is needed and how it may 
be obtained; in cases where parents are unable to provide 
proper treatment, explain to them how to make use of the 
clinics; if parents seem indifferent, do what may be done, 
properly, to awaken parental sympathy and interest. 

The school nurse is the executive aid of the medical 
examiner. Where there is no school nurse, the doctor ex- 
amines the children, excludes certain ones because of con- 
tagious troubles, sends notices to parents or health officers, 
and there his usefulness stops. He cannot find out what 
attention is paid to his notices, whether the children are 
helped, whether they are kept at home and treated or 
whether they merely have a holiday and run the streets seat- 
tering contagion. He does not know whether parents pay 
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any attention to his notices or not. As a matter of fact, in 
a large majority of cases, they do not. With the appointment 
of a school nurse, this whole matter is changed. The exam- 
iner has a trained woman to follow up all these matters and 
see that they work out to the benefit of the child. 

The nurse is, in effect, a champion of children. The ex- 
aminer indicates what the child needs to improve his physi- 
eal welfare; the business of the nurse is to see that, in one 
way or another, the child gets what he needs to produce that 
improvement. Experience in cities where there are school 
nurses shows that before the appointment of a nurse, hardly 
10% of the parents procured for their children the treatment 
which the doctor’s notices advised, but after the appoint- 
ment of the nurse, through her influence in the home, the 
percentage of homes giving attention to the directions of 
the doctor increases to 80% or 90%. 

The nurse is the counselor of the home, showing the 
parents how to give them proper treatment in the case of 
sore eyes, suppurating ears, sore hands; how to eare for the 
teeth; how to clean heads; how to give them proper nour- 
ishment; in a word, how to do the things that the home 
should do to put the child in the best possible physical con- 
dition, not only for school, but for life. 

The school nurse is the protector of children that are 
well, because by her ministrations and watchfulness, she 
prevents or removes conditions that would tend to diminish 
good health. She follows up cases of children that need to 
have glasses or minor surgical operations; that need to have 
their teeth cared for; she secures their attendance at clinics 
where families are not able to employ a physician; if a child 
is absent with illness and no physician is in attendance, she 
determines whether the disease is contagious, and if so, pro- 
vides for preventing of spread of the disease; she hunts out 
cases where the child is suspected of playing sick and secures 
return to school; she hunts up children that are out on 
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quarantine and secures their attendance at school promptly 
when quarantine is ended. Each week she examines each 
child individually, as to eyes, throat, skin, and scalp, in 
order to detect any symptoms of disease that have not yet 
developed enough to keep the child out of school or that 
have escaped the notice of the parents. When necessary, 
the nurse urges the employment of a physician, but gives no 
advice or suggestion as to what physician, urging simply 
the employment of the family physician if there is one. She 
gives no treatment of disease except for vermin and minor 
eases of skin disease. When desired by the mother, she 
gives instruction how to care for simple childish troubles in 
the absence of the physician. | 

We may expect as results of her work improvement in 
cleanliness and in the number of children absent for illness 
and the absence in individual eases. It will undoubtedly 
inerease school attendance :— 

(a) By enabling school authorities to keep watch over 
excluded children and assure their prompt return as soon 
as the infection is subdued. 

(b) By making it possible for many children to continue 
school who, without the treatment of minor ailments, 
would be incapacitated. 

(ec) It permits many children to remain in school who 
would be excluded because of infectious troubles were the 
Eroper dressings and bandages not applied. 

It prevents much suffering by the prompt treatment of 
suspicious symptoms, and the giving of ‘‘first aid’’ in eases 
of accident. 

It leads to a higher standard of cleanliness and health 
by teaching practical hygiene to the children, and by earry- 
ing this instruction into the homes and making the parents 
allies in this warfare against dirt and disease. 

From this enumeration of benefits it will be seen that 
the employment of a School Nurse prevents the spread of 
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infection, and saves the children from much suffering; im- 
proves school attendance and leads to higher ideas in the 
homes; thus conferring good upon the children, the school 
authorities, and the public at large. 

In many ways we may expect the school efficiency to be 
largely increased by the step the Board has taken. Further 
information regarding the work of the nurse may be ob- 
tained from the rules which are published in the appendix 
of this report. 

Physical Training. 

The work in physical training has gone on during the 
year in the same satisfactory fashion as heretofore except 
that the growth of the schools is now such as to make it im- 
possible to do the work that ought to be done. We are for- 
tunate in having one of the most efficient of supervisors in 
this department, but we are unfortunate in being obliged to 
give her an amount of work which it is an impossibility for 
her to do. 

When Miss Jackson was appointed, the work given her 
was to supervise physical training in grades five to eight, 
and to personally instruct the pupils in the High School. 
This was possible at that time. But in the years that have 
passed since, the number of classes in the grades have 
increased so much, and the High School has grown so large, 
that it is now a physical impossibility for her to cover this 
work as it should be covered. Last year we were able to 
make gymnasium attendance compulsory on only the fresh- 
men and sophomore classes, accommodating as we could pu- 
pils from the higher classes that wished to take the work. 
The coming year we shall be able to make attendance com- 
pulsory for only the freshman class. And yet gymnasium 
training is a valuable part of the education of the children 
of High School age, which no child ought to miss. The in- 
ereasing numbers in the High School has developed the inad- 
equacy of the gymnasium. Its size limits the number of 
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pupils which can attend in any class, and the number of 
hours in which the instructor is available does not make it 
possible to get all the children into the gymnasium for the 
exercises. If this work is to receive the attention it ought, 
it will be necessary another year to add an additional in- 
structor. This will permit Miss Jackson to give fuller at- 
tention to the work in the grades and will make it possible 
tc bring a larger proportion of the High School pupils into 
the gymnasium for regular practice. In my judgment, it is 
also desirable to arrange some classes in the afternoon, out- 
side of the regular school hours. By this arrangement it 
would probably be possible to make attendance obligatory 
on the freshman, sophomore and junior classes. 
Gymnasium training is excellent, as far as it goes, but 
it does not go far enough. Exercise obtained in athletic 
sports is of the highest value in the training of the child, and 
if is coming to receive more and more attention on the part 
of educational authorities. The various sports of the High 
School are supervised more closely and are stimulated and 
promoted more extensively than in most High Schools, but 
it is done by assigning work to various teachers, which is an 
addition to their regular class-room duties. While it is taken 
willingly and performed cordially, it is an added burden 
placed upon teachers who are already hard driven by large 
classes. It cannot receive their best thought; they are not 
able to put into it the enthusiasm and study that would be 
given by one whose special business was to do this work. If 
the additional instructor is a man, the supervision of the 
sports of the school could be made a part of his labors, and 
it ought to be possible for him to bring into the out-door 
sports a very much larger number of pupils. Also, if the 
new addition to the High School contains a swimming pool, 
we should have some one who ean give instruction in swim- 
ming. This also could possibly be made a part of the duties 
of the new instructor, and all pupils, as they entered the 
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High School, should be required to acquire the art of swim- 
ming, just as they are required to learn algebra. 
A Larger Use of the Schools. 

It was once thought that the only interest of a city in 
education pertained solely to children. It is now coming to 
be widely accepted that this interest extends beyond chil- 
dren to those of adult age, and cities are providing for this 
larger education by evening schools for adults, by technical 
training, by popular lectures, and in other ways that 
broaden the outlook and increase opportunities of the adult 
population. A city spends thousands of dollars in erecting 
fine school buildings, and these costly buildings are used but 
five or six hours a day, five days in the week, and forty 
weeks in the year. Many people are coming to believe that 
this costly plant should be more widely used, that a school 
should become the center of neighborhood life, and that the 
building should be used for any worthy purpose that ad- 
vances the social life of the community. 

The Plainfield school system has made an advance in 
this broader use of the schools in several directions during 
the year. Three school yards are now devoted to play- 
ground use during the summer months, and the Board is co- 
operating in every possible way with the playground move- 
ment. In the West End the Board has given the use of the 
new Jefferson building to the Public Library for an evening 
sub-station of the Library, and the opportunity is much ap- 
preciated by the people of the neighborhood. It will indi- 
rectly return a definite profit to the school itself by creating 
in the homes from which the pupils come a stronger interest 
in good reading and a more literary atmosphere. In the 
Kast End the Board has opened in the Lincoln building an 
evening school for foreigners. Miss Zoe Bateman very gen-. 
erously gave her services as director of the school, and the 
Board employed Miss Fraser as her assistant. Much earnest 
work was done during the winter months, the school at one 
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time numbering over fifty pupils, largely of Italian and 
Greek nationality. The school seems to show that there 
is a definite field for this line of work, and it seems to me 
wise to continue the experiment further the coming winter. 
Conditions in Plainfield are such that there does not seem to 
be much need of ordinary evening schools. There is a ques- 
tion, however, whether the High School plant could not be 
used profitably in giving evening opportunities to ambitious 
young people in the line of science, or art, or commercial 
work. I would recommend that the Board consider this 
question during the coming year. 

In the Washington School a course of popular ecotees 
was instituted, four efficient speakers being brought before 
the people during the winter. Patrons came to the lectures 
from all parts of the city and at the last entertainment the 
room was not large enough to accommodate those who 
wished to enter. The attendance for the winter would aver- 
age about 400. This movement can wisely be enlarged and 
broadened during the coming year. 

The High School auditorium has been more largely used 
than ever for various worthy enterprises, either of educa- 
tional or philanthropic purpose, during the year. It is a 
very attractive hall and is most appropriate for musical and 
other intellectual uses. 

Dental Examiners. 

Following the experimental work of last year, dental 
examination was this year put on a permanent basis by the 
appointment of Drs. W. E. Stelle and G. H. Hillman as 
Dental Examiners under pay. 

The work of examining all pupils was carried through 
in the same careful manner as last year, with the results 
shown in the tables at the end of this report. 

The second table, which gives the changes from last 
year, shows the general improvement resulting from last 
year’s examinations. Considering the fact that as yet we 
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have no free dental clinic, the improvement seems very satis- 
factory. The results show that the home is being educated 
to appreciate the importance of caring for the teeth of the 
children. 

The number using tooth brushes has increased 10%, but 
the number using them daily has increased 25%. 

The number of abscesses has decreased 30%, and the 
number of permanent teeth needing extraction 40% ; but the 
number of temporary teeth needing extraction has decreased 
only 7%, reflecting the opinion so widely prevalent that a 
small child does not need dental care. While the improve- 
ment is satisfactory, the experience of the year shows that 
one great hope for the children in these matters is in edu- 
cating the parents to consider these needs and conserve 
their teeth and thereby protect their health. We are doing 
this by sending home by each child examined, notices that 
his teeth need attention, also by all children literature show- 
ing the hygienic value of perfect teeth in a clean mouth. 
The great need of this education is shown by the fact that 
there are still nearly 13800 teeth with the nerve pulp exposed, 
and 1700 that need extraction, and 15,000 that should be 
filled. 

The more I study this matter of dental examination the 
more I am convinced of its value. It is commonly thought that 
irregular formation of the jaw is not a matter of much im- 
portance. If we have money enough to spare, we have the 
dentist straighten the jaw of our child, because protruding 
or irregular teeth hurt our pride, but we do not consider it 
a vital matter. We lose sight of the fact that teeth that do 
not properly meet canot properly masticate food, and that 
for lack of proper digestion of the food a child may actually 
suffer from lack of nourishment. Also irregular or com- 
pacted teeth may press unduly on certain nerves and thus 
produce nervousness and diminished mental power. 


% 
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Summer Classes. 


The summer classes authorized by the Board were a 
great success. The classes seem to have met a real need and 
they have received many approvals from the parents. 

There were 140 pupils enrolled, 79 from the higher 
grammar grades and 61 from the High School classes. Not 
all of these were conditioned pupils; some were trying to 
make an advanced grade and some doing special work for 
college entrance. 

The High School work covered twenty-two different 
subjects and necessitated much individual work, so that for 
the whole school we required six teachers. Nearly 160 tests 
were successfully worked off and there were quite a number 
of pupils whose work required no tests. As a result of this 
work, 22 pupils have been admitted to the High School who 
were denied admission in June ana a large number advanced 
to higher grades in the grammar school. In many eases this 
means a year of school work saved that they would other- 
wise have lost; but it means more than that, these pupils 
were working with a new spirit. For five or six weeks they 
went to school and studied, not because the teacher com- 
pelled them, but because they had a definite task to accom- 
plish and were anxious to do it. They were driven not by 
the teacher, but by themselves, and for 140 pupils to work in 
this new spirit for six weeks is a very valuable thing in itself. 
In a large majority of cases their work for the year to come 
will be better because of it. 

It is worthy of trial another summer when we ean build 
better on the experience of this year, and unless unforeseen 
evils develop, it should become a permanent feature of our 
school system. It should be borne in mind that these pupils 
were not simply those who had been lazy or indifferent dur- 
ing the year. There were those who had been sick, who had 
been kept at home by family necessities, who had recently 
moved to town, who had not been able to work successfully 
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under ordinary class conditions, who needed special individ- 
ual treatment to get them onto their feet, and even some 
who have been misunderstood and thought wilful or ineap- 
able. 

There will always be such pupils, and the summer 
elass provides an opportunity for them to overtake their 
classmates, conditions where they can have quiet study, an 
explanation of points not comprehended before, a favorable 
chance to work out their real ability. 

The way they used the opportunity and the gratification 
over results shown by many of the pupils and parents seem 
to pronounce the experiment a great success. 


Promotion and Retardation. 

The old district school had one distinct excellence, it 
promoted individuality. From the very conditions, the 
teacher was compelled to do individual work. The pupils 
were few, the classes many. The teacher gave the pupil his 
work and then left him to work out his own salvation, with 
a helping word now and then. It tended to produce inde- 
pendence and the power of initiative. 

As the pupils increased in number and the schools grew 
in size, the graded system came into being. This has many 
excellencies of its own, but it misses in large measure the 
one great excellence of the district school—individual work. 
From the general circumstances of the case, the teacher is 
compelled to teach the pupils in classes of forty pupils, but 
dealing with children in the mass, leads us to forget the indi- 
vidual child. We form our courses of study, we arrange the 
management of our schools, for the average child, forgetting 
that not more than half the children are average children. 

Below the average there is a quarter of the class that 
is not as strong, that have various handicaps, and cannot 
advance as fast as the average child, and above the average 
there is another section that are more able and can advance 
faster if they have a chance. Neglect of the lower section 
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produces a large number of ‘‘repeaters,’’ children that have 
to do the year’s work over again, and ‘‘retarded’’ children, 
pupils that are from one to three years older than the proper 
age for the grade they are in. Neglect of the section above 
the average produces waste time for many children, and 
tends to create the habit of listlessness and idleness, for it is 
a fundamental principle that every child ought to advance 
as rapidly as he is able in order that all his energies and 
ability may be called into full action. One great problem of 
the school administrator is to preserve the excellencies of 
the graded system for the average child, and at the same 
time give these other two classes the special treatment and 
opportunities that their needs require. For some years I 
have been making a special study of this matter in re- 
lation to our schools, striving to determine the exact situ- 
ation and to provide plans that should increase our efficiency 
in these matters. 

Promotions are no longer based on formal examination. 
They are not even all made at regular intervals. Most 
pupils are promoted at the end of the year, but whenever a 
child shows his ability to do the work of a higher class he is 
advanced no matter what the time of year. Some pupils 
are given double promotions. In all the higher grades defi- 
nite plans are made to select the stronger pupils and advance 
them more rapidly so that they may do three years’ work in 
two years. Instead of trying to keep all the children of one 
gerade marching abreast, they are broken up into sections and 
each section advanced according to its ability. In all possible 
ways we recognize the fact that each child is an individual 
with his own capacities and necessities, and we try to make 
the management so flexible and considerate as to make the 
most of his special powers and meet his special needs as 
closely as circumstances will permit. Last year we advanced 
21 pupils to the High School at the end of the seventh grade. 
When they entered the sixth grade, they were arranged to 
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advance more rapidly and practically did three years’ work 
in two years. 

This summer we tried another device in the form of a 
summer class to give those that had fallen behind in the 
year’s work an opportunity to catch up. (This school is de- 
seribed elsewhere in the report). 

In order to give this study exact and intelligent treat- 
ment, the educational world needs a body of facts from 
school systems in all parts of the country. As a contribution 
to this body of facts, I have included in the appendix various 
tables regarding enrollment, attendance, promotion, ete. In 
general, it may be said that our standing, relatively, is good, 
while our progress toward better conditions is steady and 
encouraging. Your attention is called especially to Tables 
II, IJ, VI, [X and XVII, as possessing particular interest. 

‘‘Leaving School.’’ 

Our records show that quite a large percentage of pupils 
leave school under sixteen years of age. Sometimes they are 
compelled by pecuniary necessities, that they may support 
themselves or their families. More often it is not a real 
necessity, but the parent covets the scanty wages the child 
may earn, or the child himself is tired of school. 

If the child has reached the limit of his mental capacity, 
it is probably the best thing for him to get to work, since 
as yet we have no vocational school; but in all other cases 
it is dire misfortune to the child not simply because he loses 
two or three years of schooling, but because as a rule his 
earning power for his whole life is thereby cut down. 

Investigation seems to show that the boy who leaves 
school at fourteen is condemned, as a rule, to always work in 
low grade employments at a wage that hardly affords a liv- 
ing; that the older the age at which he leaves, the greater 
the wages he will ultimately earn. The boy that does not 
leave school until 16 will in three years be earning more than 
the boy who left at 14 will be earning at the end of five years. 
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The Industrial Commission of Massachusetts who in- 
vestigated this matter some years ago found :— 


‘‘1. Jf the child enters employment at the age of four- 
teen, the first three or four years are practically waste years 
so far as they concern either the actual productive value of 
the child or the development of his industrial or productive 
efficiency. The employments upon which he enters demand 
so little intelligence and so little manual skill that they are. 
not educative in any sense. 

‘*2. Children who continue in school until sixteen or 
eighteen, especially if they complete a high school course, 
are able to enter upon employments of a higher grade. 

‘*3. The child who enters the unskilled employment 
reaches within four or five years his highest wages, and 
these are practically the same as those with which his high 
school competitor begins. The child doing skilled labor 
makes more money within two or three years than the other 
child does in five or six years. The fact is that the years in 
mill, factory, shop, or store have not resulted in such ad- 
vanced positiuns as have the years in school. 

‘‘4. The positions of messenger, office and errand boys, 
cash gixls, ete., are temporary and uncertain. One of the 
largest firms states that five hundred and eighty cash and 
bundle girls are taken each year to fill two hundred posi- 
tions. There is also very slight chance to advance. It is 
not even the avowed policy of the majority of employers to 
advance the cash girl or errand boy. They are either too im- 
mature and irresponsible, or they are too small physieally, 
yr have too low education. 

“5. On account of the waste time and of the uncertainty 
of the work, these employments are distinctly bad in influ- 
ence, resulting in instability of character. The nature of the 
work of messenger boys frequently requires them to go to 
undesirable places. 

“6. That neither power nor advantage is gained by 
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entering an industry at an early age; that the child who does 
enter, closes behind him the door of progress to a fair living 
wage; that such a child associates himself with our most un- 
desirable population; that the work performed by the chil- 
dren is passing gradually to poorer and poorer classes of 
foreigners, are facts that the State must face.’’ 

During the year 94 pupils left our schools to go to work 
before finishing the eighth grade. In the light of the above 
report of the Massachusetts Commission, this was undoubt- 
edly a personal loss to each child. If we could have arranged 
the school course so as to interest this class of pupils and 
give them work that would meet their special needs more 
closely, we could perhaps have retained a portion of them 
some years longer; but under present conditions this does 
not seem practicable. When we have more room for the 
grammar grades we may hope to make a special arrange- 
ment of the course that will hold them longer by supplying 
studies and occupations that will specially appeal to them. 

Respectfully submitted, 
HENRY M. MAXSON. 
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REPORT OF ATTENDANCE SUPERVISOR. 


To the Board of Education: 

I herewith submit my report for the school year 1910- 
1911. 

Number of absentees reported for investigation—T48. 


Washingtonis sa ence te ent eee 202 
Dinca liven: Be a eae tn ee ee 133 
StillmanvandGw hittier. ii eee 95 
Bryanty ize ho He een ee 91 
Brankliniscs ee. nies sek een ee ee 76 
J CLLOPSON oie he sk aE eine eee AT 
St-Mary svt arochial. cc. aces eee 42 
Te Vin 6 Ra eee eee 35 
Spécial Classwiewi ieee 4c eee 27 
Cause of absence: 748 
mickness. of pupil 0. is yas. «5a io ale eke Sik oe 234 
Delinquent “parents... hos a 143 
PPUENC VEE ee Pe eee aiale tie ike abate De We yeken kaa a 88 
Work and care of younger children.................. 83 
Sickness inthe homes 2.43003 30. Li. nea le 2 ee 72 
Noshoes or lackrof-clothes,>:..4.%. 5... 0. fae er 39 
Miscellaneous causes... 00 a. a ae oe 93 
748 
Number of individual homes visited................. 433 
IN BC CARES cal hae aerate hander ee me 166 
Old CASER in hen rataa ce wih ered oe een mean 267 
433 
Number of parents served with legal notice to send 
their children more regularly to school........... 40 
Number. of. parents; prosécuted.s 3... 2 18 
Complaint— 
TrregilarsavLendance +. eta foe ne 12 
TPA Gy Oo tere treat ate ae Ct eee 3 
Incorrrerbility ieee eee oe cee 2 
Worker ae ea ee ee eae 1 
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Disposition of cases by the court— 
PINE MINPOSEQ UT ais ce eee re ees 1 
Suspended sentence................. 16 
Referred to Juvenile Court.......... 1 


Number of parents prosecuted a second time for same 
ren Pe es Pe iW ee ee. Uae winle Wake ees 
Number of parents served with legal notice for viola- 
tion of Medical Inspection Act.................. 
Number of parents prosecuted for violation of Medical 
EO LIONT NAC ire fs ic se okt oe ek oss eae es 
Disposition of ease by the court— 
‘Taare rea tee CW] eee eee Seba ALT 1 
Number of children placed under observation.......... 
Number of children placed on probation to Attendance 


MERRIMAC ODOR CT IN Le ig aes do LN Barve ae 
Number of juvenile cases taken to court.............. 
Complaint— 
ERTL C Vast craic Bare nt Se Wen ae 3 
BOCOPTIV IDLE Vie me arn es ON a 4 


Number of juveniles brought to court a second time for 
ROMO ILOCTISG 2 o'r e Pale bine UTE ed oe tect elth Soe end ER TS 

Number of cases taken to Juvenile Court, Elizabeth.... 
Disposition of case by the court— 

Arlington Catholic Protectorate...... 1 
Number of children placed under special environment 
State Home for Boys, Jamesburg............. 
state Home'for Girls, Trenton’.))0.00 200.5. a ee 1 
Arlington Catholic Protectorate.............. 1 
Children’s Home, N. Plainfield............... 2 
George Junior Republic, New Jersey branch.. 1 
BOOM st AIS) EM AING GAN. 8 o ONG sal a coin 1 
Catholic Children’s Aid Association.......... 1 

9 


Number of cases assisted through the Organized Aid 
PESTO EEN ere pan > eR SREP CRU PRS Perte! ah = Se 
Number of cases referred to King’s Daughters Nurse. . 


29 
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Number of Homes referred to the Board of Health for 

INVEStIPALION 3.65.57, Vici aces al epeuetecs oe ete 

Number of children found not attending any school... . 
Exemption from school granted...... 2 
Entered in school, sa. eae ee 8 


Special Class. 
Number of boys in class during the year............... 
Retained in class from year 1909-1910........ 9) 
Transferred to class from regular grades...... 16 


Washington “joc 2 cee sie eee 4 
Brankliniy ce es ae ate nee 3 
Whittier econ ei ot Se ne ee ee 3 
Bry ante ee 226 2) tea aes ee 2 
DIMNCOlMN Se ec ee 2 
Stillman eee cn hse eae 1 
OLLCTSONT Gta woes ike «SE Ee ee i 

16 


Grade 2—One pupil. 
Grade 3—Five pupils. 
Grade 4—Five pupils. 
Grade 6—Four pupils. 
Grade 7—One pupil. 
Average age ol boys rate eeeieh aa ee 13.4 years 
Number of colored boys 24% :2....4. 03. + 
Numbersofiwhite-boyauie ve ie. eee 12 
Disposition of cases: 
Returned to regular grades.......... 4 
Placed in ungraded elass............ 1 
To work, over fourteen years of age.. 5 
State Home for Boys, Jamesburg..... 1 
elte city. yisgas ce) ae Re en One 2 
13 
8 


otal ute werent see Cee een 21 
Respectfully submitted, 
ADELAIDE G. BALL. 


10 
10 


21 
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HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION. 


Order of Exercises. 


erate NOT eect hen ooo oe his be ie eu oe de Thomas 
PRES SATAY Nir 28 Ogi ial ove 86. 58a oe Rev. C. L. Goodrich 
emt eG VP AICT OSS che aioe ok lee saw hbase May V. Day 
IMMER IGRSA Vo ee sce nk a ch Helen E. Pearce 
eerie rom —o Maty Did sid Sean va ehetceime Baschna 
eer UM tort heh poo es eae os Lyman Abbott, LL.D. 
Memieveuverture——lits: of 191) oo oe Snyder 


Presentation of Rewards, 
Mr. William 8. Tyler, Vice-President of the Board. 
For English Composition (G. H. Babcock Prize), 
Offered by Mr. George L. Babcock 


For English Composition........ Offered by the Daily Press 
For English Composition........ Offered by the W. C. T. U. 
For English Composition........ Offered by the 8. P. C. A. 


For Mathematies (The Late Dr. C. H. Stillman Prize), 
Offered by Mr. William M. Stillman 


For Modern Languages...... Offered by Mr. E. R. Ackerman 
ALIN th opctntt oN ea Offered by Mr. Alexander Gilbert 
For Commercial Studies... .Offered by Mr. E. R. Ackerman 
For United States History (The Late Dr. J. B. Probasco 


TV AER aR aR ro Rae Offered by Mrs. J. B. Probasco 
Peaigeeenromer ne ieink Vudad yo... Ss os A ae Caryll 
MeALeOIELOTY. Micshyo0d) AGALESA. . oc i+ a niece ee Louise Bird 
PPLE EWE E ROE NCLS a7 42 ae tia. an | ‘Roses and Memories’”’ 


Presentation of Diplomas by the President of the Board 
VQ OPO TOS HU Teagcta nea al yn era Mr. Leander N. Lovell 


Maro. “The Band Master’ 0... ok ok se we bees Chas. M. Suhr 
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CLASS OF 1911. 


Louise Bird, Valedictorian. 
May V. Day, Helen E. Pearce, Salutatorians. 
Classical. 


Louise Bird 

May V. Day 

Nellie Theresa Geary 
Margaret Hutchinson 
Emily Sperry Maclay 


Frances Kate Putnam Newell 


Helen KE. Pearce 
Agnes Elizabeth Scribner 
Thyra May Stiles 


Margaret Prescott Vail 
Katryne Vander Veer 
Ruth Isabel Wean 

Ruth Marion Western 
Edith Drucilla Whitney 
Samuel Silbert 

J. Wilbur Tovell 
Ludlow Van Deventer 


Scientific. 


Luther Rowley Banks 
Edward R. Hatfield 
Sidney Howell Karr 
Alfred Sharp Manley 


Louis Rothberg 
Charles Arthur Schuck 
Paul Whitford 


Modern Language. 


Susan Dorothy Bennett 
Mary Hannah Bingaman 
Helen Campbell 

Eunice Eckert 

Elizabeth Bell Hardwicke 
Sarah Louise Howe 

Anne Ramsey Johnston 
Frances Caroline Mosher 
Bertha Louise Nelson 


Alice Agnes Leighs 
Jeannette Ruth Neal 
Susan. Curtis Whitney 


Merle Fitz-Randolph 
Helen May Shiveley 
Marion Emily Snyder 
Mabel Louise Stutsman 
Alfred Lewis Clark 
Gordon Voorhees Moy 
Frank Valentine Schwed 
Herman Louis Shrager 


English. 
Madeline Sophronia Durar 


Herbert Lewis Terry 
Fred T. Van Hoesen 
J. Sewell Ulrich 


Business. 


Edna Mildred Bird 
Ora Alice Bush 


Gertrude Wilhelmina Enan- 


der 
Ruth Kenny 
Mildred F. Lane 
Lillian Louise Shrager 


May Greenwood Stafford 
Ruth Frances Stryker 
Anna Luella Templin 
Helen May Walden 
Marion Dempsey Wheeler 
Benjamin Morris Harris 
Lewis Taus Matlack 
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AWARD OF PRIZES—1911. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


I. The George H. Babcock Prize, given by George L. 
Babeock. 


First Prize—$15 expended in books: Carlyle’s Essays, 
Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary—Donna A. Camp- 
bell. 


Second Prize—$10 expended in books: Webster’s New 
International Dictionary—Elmer Leon Hunting. 
Honorable Mention—Luther Rowley Banks, Gladys 

M. Wiltsie, Joseph Widoson. 


II. The Daily Press Prize, for the best essay on a topic 
relating to municipal affairs. 
Prize—$10 in gold—May V. Day. 
Honorable Mention—J. Wilbur Tovell. 


III. Prize for best essay on a given topic, offered by the 
Wve Geyh ol. 
Prize—$5 in gold—Dorothy Smith. 
Honorable Mention—Mabel Louise Stutsman. 


IV. Prize for best essay on a given topic, offered by 
ines. b CuLaA. 
Prize—$5 in gold—Margaret R. Bonnell. 


MATHEMATICS. 
The Dr. C. H. Stillman Prize, given by Mr. Wm. M. Still- 


man. 
First Prize—$15 in gold—Louise Bird. 
Second Prize—$10 in gold—Robert D. Gildersleeve. 
Honorable Mention—Dixon C. Phillips. 


TRANSLATION PRIZES. 


For the best translation of assigned passages, a first 
prize of three dollars, and a second prize of two dol- 
lars, to be expended in books chosen by the receiver 
of the prize. 
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Modern Languages—Given by Mr. Ernest R. Ackerman. 


Senior French. 
First Prize—Milton’s Poems—Agnes Eliza- 
beth Scribner. 
Second Prize—Dickens’ Works, 2 vols.—Louise 
Bird. 


Junior French. 
First Prize—Mark Twain, 2 vols.—Ruth West- 
ern. 
Second Prize—George Eliot, 2 vols.—Edith 
Hamilton. 


Senior German. 
First Prize—Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary— 
Herman Louis Shrager. 
Second Prize—Temple Edition Shakespeare: 
Henry IV., Twelfth Night, As You Like It, 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream, Merchant of 
Venice, Hamlet—Helen EK. Pearce. 
Honorable Mention—Frank V. Schwed, Charles 
A. Schuck. 
Junior German. 
First Prize—Tennyson’s Poems—Mareguerite 
Shotwell. 
Second Prize—Adler’s German Dictionary— 
Nora McDonough. | 
Honorable Mention—Anna Louise Lee. 


Latin Prizes—Given by Mr. Alexander Gilbert. 
Vergil. 
First Prize—Dickens’ Works, 2 vols.—Louise 
Bird. 
Second Prize—Shakespeare, Temple Edition: 
Julius Caesar, Macbeth, Merchant of 
Venice, Hamlet, Twelfth Night—Margaret 
Prescott Vail. 
Honorable Mention—May V. Day. 
Cicero. 
First Prize—Pancoast’s English Poems—Nora 
McDonough. 
Second Prize—Panecoast’s English Poems— 
Helen Ryder. 
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Caesar. 
First Prize—Shakespeare, Temple Edition, 6 
vols.—Felix Janke. 
Second Prize—Pancoast’s English Poems— 
Mabel Foster. | 
Honorable Mention—Marguerite Shotwell. 


COMMERCIAL PRIZES. 


Given by Mr. Ernest R. Ackerman. 
A first prize of three dollars and a second prize of twe 
dollars, to be expended in books. 
Bookkeeping. 
First Prize—Stevenson’s Works, 3 vols.— 
Frank V. Schwed. 
Second Prize—Stevenson’s Works, 2 vols.— 
Jacob Stierer. 
Honorable Mention—Ellen EK. Sandberg. 
Typewriting. | 
First Prize—Jane Eyre, Les Miserables—Mar- 
guerite A. Neal. 
Seeond Prize—Tennyson’s Poems—Hazel Pid- 
dington. 
Honorable Mention—Mildred E. Barnes. 
Stenography. 
First Prize—George Eliot’s Works, 2 vols., 
Pancoast’s English Poems—Mildred kK. 
Barnes. 
Second Prize—Scott’s Poems—Albertina T. 
Braun. 
Honorable Mention—Marion J. Dorthy. 
Amanuensis. | 
First Prize—Dickens’ Works, 3 vols.—Edna 
M. Bird. 
Seeond Prize—Lowell’s Poems—May G. Staf- 
ford. 
Honorable Mention—Ora A. Bush. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 


The Dr. J. B. Probaseo Prize, given by Mrs. J. B. Pro- 
basco. 
Prize—$10 in gold—Arthur Brinkeroff McKay. 
Honorable Mention—Dorothy Simons, Edward 
Sachar. 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL GRADUATION. 


InVOCALION Ss duck yh eee ee oe eee Rev. John Y. Broek 


Like ‘as ca Hathereit. See ee eee Cherubini 
Chorus by Greatveae Class 


The: Legend Beant: oo en ae ae ee Longfellow 
Dorothy Simons 
(a)O Wert Thon.in the, CauldeBlastiaases me Mendelssohn 
(b) Barearolle (Tales of Hofmann)............. Offenbach 
Chorus by Graduating Class 
Sermon to the Birds:,<.. «2. . ee A Legend of St. Francis 
Arthur B. MeKay 
The» Storm-Piend ee aos ae Roeckel 
Chorus by Graduating Class 
TheplotRormidge aio: cena hes A Legend of the Rhine 
Mary Alice Dunean 
The Awakening of Brunhild.............. A Norse Legend 
Dorothea Dart Case 
(a) Along ithe Brook 3.9) fc ess Hofmann 
(bi Snow-lakés 2705 ory a ere te Hofmann 
Elizabeth Eleanor Martin, Dorothy Rogers Stelle 
A GAT OSS scar te el ad canoe aeteh ne tee Rev. Charles S. Kemble 
Address to’ Graduatess: ays 0. aie Dr. Henry M. Maxson 


Superintendent of Schools 
Presentation of Diplomas........... Mr. Leander N. Lovell 


AMETICE Oe ai a ae na Audience Standing 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL GRADUATES. 


Adams, Edith Janette 
Allen, William Henry 
Anderson, Hilding Eric 
Ayers, May Louise 
Bellows, C. E. Stanley, Jr. 
Berse, Nathan Leopold 
Berry, Gertrude Rose 
Blackford, Harold Whitney 
Blimm, Gertrude Irene 
Boyle, Mary Agnes 

Butler, Robert Barnes 
Carey, James Francis 
Carson, James Skillman 
Case, Dorothea Dart 
Cashin, Evalyn Elizabeth 
Clarke, Mary Willatowski 
Clarkson, Sarah Ethel 
Cole, Adelaide Grace 
Cooley, Benjamin Brooks 
Coombs, Margaret Marie 
Cose, Russell Windsor 
Costales, Carlos 

Costales, Frederico Antonio 
Day, Alfred William 
Denny, Anthony 

De Hart, Harry Elmer 
Downes, Harold Webb 
Duncan, Mary Alice 
Dunham, Geraldine 

Dunn, Harry Aloysius 
Ehlen, Hilda Elizabeth 
Eveland, Florence Davison 
Esoldo, Rose 

Force, Estella Margaret 
Fountain, Lillian Grace 
Gershenson, Sophia 
Gilbert, Archer Watt 
Glaser, Leila Matilda 
Golison, Eva 

Gray, George Westphal 
Greene, Martha Ann 
Guttridge, Jennie Mae 
Hall, Albert Russell 

Hall, Henry Edwin 
Hammann, Elizabeth Olivia 
Hand, Ernest Terry, Jr. 
Harper, Samuel 

Harris, Lorena Beryl 


Hellstrom, Esther Margaret 
Heron, James 

Higgins, Ernest Stout 
Hirsch, Aaron Joseph 
Hubbard, Dorethy Potter 
Huelson, Albert Edmund 
Hunt, Grace May 
Huston, David Benninger 
Hutchcroft, Dorothy Eleanor 
Jackson, Maude Catherine 
Kersting, Amelia Lucile 
Lant, Mabel Marie 

Lee, Clara Virginia 
Levine, Bessie Dora 
Lines, Isabelle Henning 
Linke, Gerald Desmond 
Lohrman, George Frank 
Lowry, Edith Elizabeth 
Macafee, Millard Kenneth 
MacKillop, Helen Walker 
Mann, Mazzie Eleanor 
Mann, Morris Louis 
Marky, Christina Wilhelmina 
Martin, Theodore Louis 
McAfee, Nellie Josephine 
McCarthy, Helen Kathryn 
McDonough, Mary Agnes 
McNamee, Daniel Francis 
McGoldrick, Viola 
McKay, Arthur Brinkeroff 
Meyers, Blanche Rebecca 
Moledezky, Anna 

Morris, Ruth Anna 
Mundy, Maud Van Syckel 
Neal, Florence Marian 
Neill, Ethel Marion 
Noonan, George Cyril 
Peacock, William 
Pollock, Robert H., Jr. 
Poole, Helen Beatrice 
Preger, Bert 

Priemer, Mildred Alene 
Rhodes, James Norman 
Rogers, Jack Willoughby 
Rosenson, Benjamin 
Runyan, Ralph Wikoff 
Sachar, Edward 

Sachar, Ida 
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Saffron, Helen Frances 
Sawyer, Hazel Isabelle 
Schenck, Alexander Peyton 
Schleif, Lillian Lenora 
Scott, Richard 

Seals, Elizabeth Madeline 
Semer, Robert 

Semer, Grace Rose 
Shirley, Harry Theodore 
Siegal, Herman Morris 
Silbert, Dorothy 

Simons, Dorothy 

Stelle, Dorothy Rogers 


Stringham, Winifred 

Stout, Catharine Hodges 
Stillman, Laura May 
Thickstun, Robert Gerard 
Thompson, Philip Amos 
Thomas, Freda 

Vail, Russel] Adams 

Vail, Ruth Adaline 

Vail, William Joseph 

Van Winkle, Hilda Elizabeth 
Waring, Gladys Chapin 
Weber, Clara Louise 


SPECIAL CLASS. 


Banks, Charles Everett 
Clark, Hazel Etta 

Cottrell, Celia 

Doig, Elizabeth Gibson 
Feinberg, Jennie Elsa 
Harris, Marion Adelaide 
Hunting, Mary L. 
Lounsberry, Harold Russell 
Mann, Samuel Bernhard 


Mygatt, Frederic Eli, Jr. 
Saums, Ida Nevius 

Selden, Eva 

Shaw, Leland Campbell 
Smith, Preston Roberts 
Soloman, Nettie 
Veysey, Constance Southard 
Williams, Harold Randolph 
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LIST OF TEACHERS—1i1910-11. . 


WITH YEAR OF 


APPOINTMENT. 


HENRY M. MAXSON, Superintendent, 1892. 
High School. 


Lindsey Best, Prin...... 1901 
imeliena. Bass. ....:. 0... 2.1890 
Katherine F.. Ball...... 1900 
James D. Maenab......1901 
Ariadne Gilbert........ 1904 
Ellen K. Cumming......1899 
Samuel B. Howe, Jr... .1904 
ME. Benedict... .... 1891 


Henry R. Hubbard..... 1907 
Frederick H. Beals..... 1909 


Daisy Po Day tees 1909 
Alice Forsythe.........1908 
Anne K. Miller.........1909 
Alice H. Mumper...... 1910 
Tolay VLOOre. ieee ace 1907 


Stillman School. 


Anna M. Day, Prin.... .1880 


Eleanor T. Wilber..... 1895 


Alice Lansing..........1885 Katherine M. Beebe....1906 
Elmina L. Eason....... 1909, :Isabelle “Ross.s¢ vue. 1907 
Dorothea E. Bull....... 1902 Stella M. Barnett...... 1906 
Kuth i. Thompson...... 1910 Frances I. Kinne....... 1910 
Bean omith......... 1907 
Whittier School. 
Alice R. Barlow........1902 Mary L. Searle........ 1904 
Caroline M. Shaver..... 1904 Mildred C. Beard...... 1907 
Louise M. Fuller....... 1906 Helga Johnson......... 1909 
Franklin School. 
Noel J. Bullock, Prin...1885 Fanny lL. Beckwith..... 1908 
Harriet H. Humphrey. .1908 Gertrude M. Slocum....1910 
Mabel A. Batty........ 1910 Mary E. Wilkins....... 1909 
Rebea L. White........ 1910 Carolina A. Barber..... 1887 
Clara J. Churton....... 1896 Elizabeth T. Angell....1899 
Anna stillman...:'..... Lo0bmiGrace | Berryeos oes 1909 
Helen C. Trenbath......1907 Ruth D. Sadler........ 1910 
Pearl V. Knapp........ 1903 
Washington School. 

M. E. Humpston, Prin..1874 Jean Gilfillan.......... 1906 
Bessie R. Allen........ TOUT Hd OW ie toy eee 1909 
M. Josephine Skillings..1910 Mayme Breads......... 1905 
Estella C. Butler....... be COs Pit hels birt one. tenes 1909 
Paar Oateman: ss... : PICS SA hice: Boyde |. -2a ss 1907 
BS SSINIGI ake eS tac ests 1909 Evelyn Fisher......... 1909 
Ora M. MclIntire....... 1908 Margaret Boyd........ 1910 
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Bryant School. 


Flora Grittin, Prin.) .... 1892 Frances Weed......... 1905 
Cassie E. Cooper....... 1910 Lucia, Nv. Woods eaaee 1889 
MarthauiLely nous 1909 “Kate M. Marshvasree 1903 
Fannie: M. Thorny... 1910 Louise B. Runyon...... 1891 
Geneva G. Cowen...... 1905 Cora FE. Cadmusyiteerecos 
Helen Whitton.........1906.. Hope B. Grantheee tee 
Irving School. 
Genevieve Petrie, Prin..1888 Louise Egan........... 1901 
Mary iO. Durkan. jee 1910™ Ethel Sleight? 1909 
Mary Mz Jones: 2.020. 3, 1909. Harriet. Filmerooseeeee 1891 
Elizabeth Greenleaf....1909 Georgia A. Ricker...... 1891 
Agdaeb. Starke sus 7ee a. 1907 Elizabeth 8S. White..... 1902 
Alice: Ae lio see ae ee 1890 Frieda Gray 2s eee 
Ada: Clarke... a. 1899 ‘Marion E. Day 23 aie 
Mary J. Dennis........ 1902 
Lincoln School. 
Caroline: Gees aie ees: 1900 Addie D. Eastman......1906 
Myrtle Reynolds....... 1904 "Mary Marsh. 222, ee 1905 
Allie T. EHastman....... 1907 Charlotte E. Tennant. ..1900 
Alice G. Barrett:.....2:1909- Clara L. Cranes Jie) 
S. Louise Wood........ 1878 
Jefferson School. 

Mariette M. Baldwin...1910 Theresa Fisher.........1905 
Roberta Reynolds...... 1905 Catharine KE. Carman...1907 
Anna W. Booraem..... 1876 Edith Weaver..........1908 


Marjorie B. Barbour. ..1908 


Special. 


Charles L. Lewis, Music. 1896 
Anna J. Bennett, Draw..1897 


Addie P. Jackson, Phys. 
Eid. 20 2 ee 1904 


Manual Training. 


Charles R. Bostwick... .1906 
Mary EK. Decker........ 1908 


Mildred M. Parker, Do- 
mestie Seience....... 1907 

Corinne M. Frame, Do- 
mestie Secience....... 1910 


Attendance Supervisor. 
Adelaide G. Ball....... 1907 
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ENROLLMENT OF PUPILS—1910-11. 


HIGH SCHOOL. GRADE. BOYS. 
HIGH SCHOOL. 
Hiew te Cumming)? !. 0... Senior 21 
Maurerime Ko Ball .6. 8S Junior 3 
Pte ERED Vio ho ek ye iel sare vare's Junior 28 
PYtao Me rGipe>rt. sis. c ele es Sophomore 22 
Samuel By Howe.......... Sophomore 20 
Meet Benedict. oo. 0s ok es Freshman 32 
AMIGO OLSVLNE so cones bese. Freshman 27 
Jnimes: D. Macnab: ........ Freshman 18 
meee MILIOl..°. Gos. vss o's Freshman eG 
STILLMAN SCHOOL. 
Paleo. wasansing Fs me Highth 18 
Orme a hay BUI esi Highth 23 
Pisin, 65-5 SASON . ooh 8.0 hs Highth 22 
Bite ee LUOMpsonNn ... i. es Highth 19 
Rr ee oms TT PUN oo Sas ss oe bo Seventh 16 
Sl6iawMesearnett..5 os. ses Seventh 26 
PS 2peie ee ROSS. oS er Seventh 26 
Bileanor: i. Wilber: ...... ... Seventh 24 
Katherine M. Beebe....... Seventh 21 
WHITTIER SCHOOL. 
Pater SG ATIOW 2 ge... 2 Sixth 19 
Caroline M. Shaver........ Sixth 18 
Pmiserrwe I WIC) oie ek. Sixth 22 
MAtVely DeCArlOs.. . 3 ejce.ke s Sixth 28 
Mamrednc Beard .27.).3.. Sixth 23 
Heiza- VGnNnson. 2... oe a Special 8 
FRANKLIN SCHOOL. 
Harriet H. Humphrey..... Fifth 21 
BLOOPER eV DILC. oil ceo ds oss Fifth 27 
PAE IS ALY 24 -s iep eters. 5ats Fifth 19 
Serpe eT CON 3 4.5.53. 50s Fourth 19 
PTI ee S ATIVAN Legis gs Sie acs a's Fourth 13 
reven vo. el ren bathe a). . 6’ Third 23 
Peery EATIAD coc pk es 0 Third 23 
Mamry 5. CCK With 4 2450. 3.4. Second 25 
eT EruUue LOCUM: 5 cc. 5 c%s > oe Second 22 
Meme eV IRINS 2.26 ie ssc: fe 8 First 24 
Caemue) Ac; Barbers. oo... First 25 
Kilizabeth TS) Angell....... Kindergarten 38 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL. 
PeCesioy He Aven. 6... us see Sixth 18 
Teg ti eerste sO AT ce al oo 5 soos > Fifth 21 
M. Josephine Skillings..... Fifth 16 
Hilzabeth M. Smith....... Fourth 18 


41 


GIRLS. TOTAL. 
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HIGH SCHOOL. GRADE. BOYS. GIRLS. TOTAL. 
Margaret” Boyds ose oe Fourth 15 20 35 
TCAD AT ce ene Caos Third 24 18 42 
Hazel: DOWD se ee Lee Third 15 14 29 
MAYIMOG | Breadas i Lenco ee Second 18 12 30 
Hthel Burton.) ea Second 19 13 32 
Alice Boyd sha). keen First 22 36 58 
Hstella C. Butler. 324 2)... Mixed 12 6 18 
Mva@iyn UPishar. Ot eek oe Kindergarten 36 33 69 

BRYANT SCHOOL. 
Mant hawt lain iyo 2 ese Fifth 16 26 42 
Cassie E. Cooper.......... Fifth 21 23 44 
Genova (Ge Cowento alone. Fourth 21 18 39 
Hannie MM st NOrnew a. oe Fourth 23 20 43 
Helen sWihittoncmey, wi ae Third 20 22 45 
Frances (Weed .o (72) Second 20 28 48 
DuciavN.Woo0d. shake Second 25 18 43 
Raven M Marsh onoue een ee First 27 25 52 
Louise B. Runyon......... First 28 22 50 
Corav ls Cadmns ssi oe Kindergarten 43 45 88 

IRVING SCHOOL. 
MaryioC: “Durkan inca. yr Seventh 25 15 40 
Maren MoS ones ety tant shaun Sixth 17 15 a2 
Elizabeth Greenleaf....... Fifth 23 18 41 
AGRO Stables. 60s pees) Fourth 13 20 33 
PTICOMA TIO (oy ein ea, Cone Fourth 17 15 32 
AOA SClaricn Som. sage Third 15 14 29 
Matyi Jo) Denn is ire asc ae Third 13 18 31 
Louise: Beato eke See Second 20 13 30 
Ether Sleiett..:. means Second 13 13 26 
Harnet. Rilmers. | sto) o ean First 14 20 34 
Georgia A. Ricker......... First 12 19 31 
Elizabeth S. White........ Kindergarten 29 31 60 

LINCOLN SCHOOL. 
Cdiliney Leen. eer ee, Fifth 23 13 36 
Myrtle Reynolds.......... Fourth 19 22 41 
AlieT  Hastman ce oi Third 26 20 46 
Alicea Barret pc). wen ae Second 20 25 45 
S-Louise: Wooden) se Second 15 Wy 9 $2 
Addie D. Hastman......... First 25 22 47 
Mary Maralyn ene First 29 30 59 
Charlotte Tennant......... Kindergarten 30 43 73 

JEFFERSON SCHOOL. 

Mariette M. Baldwin....... Sixth 20 7 27 
Roberta Reynolds......... Fifth 20 17 37 
Anna W. Booraém......... Fourth 28 19 47 
Marjorie B. Barbour....... Third 17 27 44 
Theresa: Fister. Second 22 16 38 
Catharine E. Carman...... First 31 23 54 
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ENROLLMENT, ATTENDANCE, TARDINESS, ETC. 
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baby fe est) 1 
Stillman School ....... 1 


Whittier School ........ 
mranklin “School ..:... 6. 
Washington School . 
Bryant, Senool. 2.6 sce es 
Irving School Dire Lae IN 
Dincoineschnool”. ooo... . 
Jefferson School ....... 


TOTAL ENROLLMENT BY AGES. 
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SUMMARY OF ENROLLMENT. 
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Table II.—Persistence of Membership. 
SHOWN BY ENROLLMENT 18938-1911. 


Size of each grade in successive years from first grade to graduation 
from High School. 


TABLE I REARRANGED. 


HIGH 
GRADE | SCHOOL 
| | | @ | | 
: | | 1) RA a oe ae 
Year of | | 4 hte ae! | s | & (a | s 
: pancetta cer ie Terris ted Pee hk Acting ry Ou aug 
Entering mila) ew re) > Pi b| o ae 
| | | | | fx a a mo} 
L2H ee 5935/2902 | 85 521 30 
Page eon i FS 504126612 163 48 
ER eg LTS Seen 455132812 113 34 
PUY COE ais Gielen 4821267124 113 50 
ye, oh a 514/277|268/295 118 48 
GON IMGT ne ok 412/31013111317/285 ox AG 51 
ST dee 483/289130113331348/191/146/1241... 61 
PoOevnOt se aes. 54712771/25613291317/250/185(1211... ene 
POU stg0S soo... bk 557/319/3091298/298/255/20111471... ae 
Vay (Ce ii ae 599/385|348|301|304/257/215)190 a) 
SO ee a 55313251317132118261320/214/181 
ue A | Se pe era 590/306/332/33813161351/259 
CNS Ee a 65414111340/335/350/316]. OE EEG Be 9 
EGG NOT ee BRO SOAAC OA OANST lel yl ea aaa here Rae ie ene 
Ee CS LDV IN EI AeT eae) tls Gis SG pi Bind Wak RA ee cad S| 
SEAS SP ee SOTIALSI363 nha mola ae AOE Tere (eecin Seee Car 
SE 1 lee a Ra SCP 4U NK badd psd ana OMe: 
SN eh eae 4651.4 CaP bert | ES esoae al eae wae 


*Course reduced to eight grades. 


The class that was grade I in 1893 with 593 pupils became grade 
II in 1894 with only 290 pupils. The next year it was grade JII with 
268 pupils. When it became grade IX, just below the High School, the 
593 had become reduced to 40. When it entered the High School, pu- 
pils from out of town and those not promoted raised the number to 
85, but this was reduced to 30 at graduation. The class entering 
grade I in 1903, with 40 pupils less, had 181 when it entered the grade 
below the High School, or 4% times as many as the class started 10 
years before. 
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Table IlI.—Persistence of Membership Shown Decimally. 
BY ENROLLMENT 1893-1911. 


Showing how many of each hundred pupils in the first primary are in 
each succeeding grade. 


TABLE II EXPRESSED IN PERCENTAGE. 


tear ge | | | | + | Boy in 8th 
pte: | = | 5 os Grade 


1908- 
1909-106 
1910-11 


eeevece 


eoceeeee 


eeeenesee 


*Course reduced to eight years. 


Of each 100 pupils entering the first primary in 1893, only 49 were 
in the second grade the following year; last year 86 entered the sec- 
ond grade, nearly twice as many as in 1893. 

Of each 100 pupils that entered primary in 1893 only seven en- 
tered the grade next to the High School eight years later; of 106 
entering the schools in 1903, there were 33 in the grade below the 
High School last year, or nearly five times as many as entered the 
highest grammar grade from the class of 1893. This seems to indi- 
cnet de Bids chete efficiency in promotion and increased holding power of 

e schools. 
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Table IV.—Persistence of Membership Summarized. 


Per cent. of pupils remaining from year to year. Average of last 15 
years in three periods. 


(Table IIT summarized in three periods.) 
I Ea Tie Ly, 


TURES GE OTTO co, wales ties acd le) esgle ears 100 | 53 

SBGCOMG EP CrIOd cca sols okie wceca 100 | 60 

Hinde POLiOU 2 ac ek. See cc be 100 | 70 

Renae re, eT on: | 100 | 86 
w Et 


This shows in nearly every grade a gain in each period over the 
preceding period and a good increase this year above the average for 
third period. Furthermore the 33 in the 8th grade this year will enter 
the High School next year, while the 19 in the eighth grade of the 
first period had still another grade before entering the High School. 
It is still something to be deplored that out of 100 starting in the 
primary only one-third should remain for the finishing year of the 
elementary course. It is notable that in the 6th and 7th grades the 
number drops off one-half. These are the grades where the pupils 
that are retarded or slow are reaching the age when the law permits 
them to go to work. 


Table V.—High School Persistence of Membership. 
1893-1911. 


No. of pupils remaining in each succeeding year. 


Year of 

Entering Freshman Sophomore Junior Senior Graduated 
1893-4 (il 39 27 13 20 
1894-5 64 49 23 16 16 
1895-6 82 50 22 VA 19 
1896-7 63 56 26 25 22 
1897-8 U9 36 24 29 24 
1898-9 60 50 35 31 Ss 
1899-1900 82 69 43 31 34 
1900-1 101 80 55 36 4? 
1901-2 85 63 52 25 30 
1902-3 103 $9 52 49 AS 
1903-4 113 65 39 49 24 
1904-5 1138 82 49 39 50 
1905-6 118 86 46 44 48 
1906-7 140 85 59 44 bd 
1907-8 140 99 82 59 61 
1908-9 150 99 79 

1909-10 156 99 

1910-11 203 


The figures for the junior class are a little misleading, as this 
class always contains certain pupils who are not rated as Seniors be- 
cause they are behind in some subjects, but who make up their de- 
ficiency by the end of the year and graduate with the Senior class. 
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Table VI.—High School Persistence of Membership. 
1893-1911. 
(Table V eR ES decimally.) 
OF EOD TRA Ta Le: ut GS eer Ne: Average 
graduated 
Year of Fresh- Sopho- Junior Senior Graduated in three 
Entering men more periods. 
1893-4 100 55 38 18 27 
1894-5 100 17 36 26 26 
1895-6 100 61 26 26 3 
1896-7 100 88 41 39 34 
27.5 
1897-8 100 47 a! 87 31 
1898-9 100 83 58 51 45 
1899-1900 100 84 52 37 41 
1900-1 100 79 54 35 41 
1901-2 100 74 61 29 35 
38.6 
1902-3 100 596 55 47 46 
1903-4 100 57 34 43 30 
1904-5 100 72 43 33 41 
1905-6 100 73 40 nef 40 
1906-7 100 61 42 31 aye 
38.7 
1907-8 100 70 59 42 44 
LOU S eo Ae yr 0 sien 66 % pant en 
Table VII.—High School Promotions. 
June, 1911. 
Expressed in Eap eb a 
Tp a OEE 
| % Pro- | 
/moted on | 
; clear | 
| record | 
SENLOLNGS we eevee 5 
JUNION teach ves oe 6 
Sophomore 
Mreshman=] eases 5 
Whole School 4 


Table VIII.—Repeaters. 


Pupils who are in same grade as previous year. 
Record of October, 1910. 


GRADES. 


WNrollmMentuote rad ease eee Cee 


oO. 


N, 
Ni 
Be 
0. simply advanced because two years 
eye STAM! Pee eens eke eee een holders eet 


Second \yeartin STaAd es ctctacts cle chem s 


VEPCAters oe Te ss ine de ta a eons 8 
repeaters fully promoted. ....:....... 11eit 
repeaters@promotedsimer wedi. .e iene 48] 85 


repeaters advanced % year.......... 
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Table IX.—Promotion, by Schools. 
June, 1911. 
2, 7 ee = ean Pe ae [ik oad hateke fal ieee Pi) Pale eel eene 
$ |g LCS abies Dhak bal tispenite Sasa Seater 
3 | 85 S/o] 3] wi 7] *| ela 
eae | g 8] 3 
Si an = om ohm) Oo | is 
® 2. ° 41 oO o | oR 9 
~~ |o oe HM | eA io oO ro) BN Sel nse 
o;k Hi & Ay | ° = diya chy | 8 
& | A =e a Z, a a cen eS 
° q ° 5 ° 5 tg be S 3 
Bae hrs, Gls) Oo Sia [Sri a a i ee 

Stillman 209] 63] 95} 28 9 

Whittier 125| 63{ 52| 26 11 

Franklin ..... Sai OO Me alec ye 8 

Washington ep oert le nals oy 8 18 

ISVS Rise. 271| 84| 241 9 7 

Jefferson ..... 145i (0a ec Ole 10 20 

RIVA We hi ae « 2 308; 90 3 1 9 

Lincoln ; CIB stSiky, 2h t 21 

Total 2404|1876| 78] 229] 10 12] 240]1850 

Table X.—Promotion, by Grades. 
June, 1911. 

“e RE | - B ai oO os eS ha eur Pi 
A | Silas oui Se ie aba Geel 
= Sie volte Br WES ah g|a 
Brie ha he) eh (aR 2h Shes Soleo one 

GRADE. Prion fs 2 | pA} o PER peed 
luncrortakeat ee Regs holeie ai) Sirp seus 
& |p H | O 7 (|3 diets 
| o | cao S = © © © 3 = = 5, 6 
mary 1 ee oe Se a a ee ae 2” 

EIR tl Sere. 151| 108} 71| 26 17 1a ae 132 17 

LIMIT PO. OTA Tag GOL T4)y B4b ci 8p Gh 80) Ae eet 13 

(0 a eee 287/ 189] 66| 69] 24] 29; 10) 35] 219} 38 25 

ie eee 320| 251| 79} 20] 61 49] 15] 40] 226] 24| 2) 29 

eee 331/ B71l $2) 16} 6) 44{ 18] 15] 273| 21 23 

23605 vO ars S24 279} SE}o2 9) ec 8| BEMO LI |b} 281) Gertie sueees 

BE or ess S77) S41) 0901 11) °.8). 25] 7) 88) 267/90 12) Aaaeoes 

“? aL See 4621-310) 77). 41. 2) 88] 22h° 271-2870 27) aie 

Total ./2404|1876| 78] 229 0) $04 12] 240|1846] 95] 27] 217 


From this record are omitted pupils who have not béen in school a 
half year; also the special classes (26 pupils). 
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Table XI.—Promotion Summary. 
June, 1911. 


SUE Sie ee Oe ae | oO. Pro- fe 
Total |Net Enroll- Pro- Pro- /moted with) Not 
Enroll- ment | moted | moted | summer | Pro- 
ment | Grades 1-8 | Clear | On Trial | work moted 
ReltTg 2433 | 1906 | 182 | 45 PO eae 


Of the 48 promoted with summer work practically all passed 
their examinations and were promoted in full, so that it may be said 
that 80% were promoted in full, 8% promoted on trial, and 
12% not promoted. Eleven per cent. gained an extra half year, and 
of those not promoted nearly a third made a half year, so that only 
about nine per cent. failed to gain any advance in position. 

150 of the pupils registered in these grades dropped out during 
the year 194 moved out of town and 215 moved to another school dis- 
trict in the city. That is, twenty per cent. of the school population 
changed schools during the year. A change in school produces a 
change in teacher and conditions and usually results in loss of effi- 
ciency, often causing a loss of promotion. 


Table XII.—Record of Pupils Leaving School. 
_INCLUDING ONLY THE GRADES. 


Total 

Sept., Jan., May, for 

1910 1911 1911 Year 

Mayerieltxthe City .-. ie. < site ane Cee: 163 68 116 347 

DCCEASEC Ge Gah elae sae eee Rae tok 6 2 2 10 

Private SCHOOISt a cicters ss oshos cl sect Soares 8 5 4 17 

Have left school from ill health... 12 6 29 47 
Have left school for work, not fin- 

ishinemsthgerad Cnet. acme tice 56 14 24 94 

245 95 175 515 


Three times a year the enrollment is gone over name by name 
and all pupils missing from the preceding list are accounted for. The 
report under September indicates the summer losses. 
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Table XITI.—Years in School—June 23, 1911. 


(Numbers below the black line indicate pupils taking more than 
schedule time.) 


GRADES. 
Years in 
school I 2; 3 4 5 6 ff 8 
. eee A al 


Lee 

° vel es a ae re he | 
DS ee Yad be aay eta 

> ee 164; |247 6 

. ee 168d) Tie posed 
oa the rr oi 36 | 90) 64| 34 
ee 15} 32| 59| 72 
co) a ae ee aiake | ota 
es ee By eos tae 
sop tL lr gay A 1 

Uy SAcES 4, (EE, ea ae eee 350 | 264 | 170 | 169 


Taking longer than 
ROVE CLUT TS © (OS ior re. she lshe)e.a)-ane % Lie el oe 86 50 


Y taking longer....... 48 50 50 31 


4 
} 
1 


Explanation.—In grade 1 there were 813 pupils who had been in 
school 1 year, 61 who had been in school 2 years, and 6 who had been 
in 3 years. As they should have been in school but one year according 
to schedule, the 61 and the 6 have lost time. 

The lowest line in the table shows that by the time the classes 
reach fifth grade nearly half the pupils have lost one or more years, 
How to prevent this loss is one of the great problems of school ad- 
ministration. Much of it is due to absence, illness, and mental or 
physical incapacity, and to change of school due to moving. That 
which is due to the character of the work, to ineffective teaching 
and unwise management, we hope to modify by improved administra- 
tion, more effective teaching, and closer attention to the child’s rec- 
ord on the part of the home. 
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Table XIV.—Ages by Grades. 


(All below the heavy line are above normal age for the grade.) 


Ages in SCHOOL. 
SEN GRADES. HIGH 


ae ne 


hited bea | | 

hud dee a | Ne baer ia 

Pies enlaes Nal 
, | 
5 5 
6 44 
Tench, webepedes la Agia 83 
ee 86/118 :126) .61\a 4 
gohes 14| 140). “Szh 1061) 491 2) 4 
10 4| 24{ 44! 791 120) 21; 2 
11 7| 12| 28! 61! 98| 73| 18 
12 4] 17 63} 61{ 83| 70 
13 6| 5| 23| 44) 771 71 
14 pL Vintec atacd s) 46) mend 
15 teri he reler at Bral gg) lage 
Ge Mian) Sao bts 
17 | | 1 
18 | 16] 43 
19 | 12] 23 
Total .| 387] 465] 416] 357] 401] 398! 316 244 180 203) 104 59/3609 
Above 
normal 
age .......| 60| 89| 96] 163] 127] 138| s7| 63 12] 953 
above 
norm. 13} 21| 27) 411 32| 44] 35/ 35 20| 26 
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Table XV.—Average Age of Classes. 


(Years and months.) 


Sept. 1, 1910. 
¢ SORES ee ee i © j 7 E , : 
ri) S o ‘e ® @ se) 
See eae a a: ates 6 | & 
oR 1S SCAN ate Orns 
School. dee < : a § g E 
ae M4 aS 
ished te abet ceide te > | wm | ¢ 
= o ° ond o - i=) 
ca mM ~ & | & 77) 6a) ed 
’ AC aes) ree eri gek Baal 
High School ....... 15.5 
RST PULIMATUN ES icles os oie s Ss 14.6 
BUY aE LOE Mal clas c's .070 a 
Us an lh hit gon) eee 2o | Soon | FLL ted 
Washington 4 #4 129-10\11.6 j11 28 
EE VEEL Seer ee serait civic. os S457 Soon (L064 [LOLs Loess 
WOLLCT SOM. s-5. 6 «cs i Oey ain he 11.8 
ESP VEG ea vanes 0 ss Pee Or Gr Os Gal lee G 
ALM COIN wea oc. acclel se ZN Net Ke a oi bi Dee Pe Mis ee 
General average eh} 952° j10. 8° jit 7 [to Ol 1s. Tele 6h tbe 


i] 
| 
{ 


Table XVI.—Distribution of Attendance. 


QJ, of 
Time Boys Girls Total whole 

Attending entire year (181-1838 days)..| 241 219 460 12.7 
Attending 9-10 of year (161-180 days) 838 807 1645 40 
Attending 8-10 of year (141-160 days) 268 289 557 15.3 
Attending 7-10 of year (121-140 days) oe 135 267 7.3 
Attending 6-10 of year (101-120 days) 70 84 154 4.2 
Attending 5-10 of year (81-100 days). 5h 71 128 3.5 
Attending 4-10 of year (61-80 days)... 44 40 84 Zee 
Attending 3-10 of year (41-60 days)... 64 66 130 3.6 
Attending 2-10 of year (21-40 days)... 52 (he 129 3.5 
Attending 1-10 of year (less than 20 

ALAS MMT esac ore cities is Soo ct dials iors seer tosh sty 1810 1840 3650 
PENG) cit ERG Par aa Ck ote 0) Sita as sie Gh-s oso de wuars sepa uals 1810 1840 3650 
Attending more than % of year (141- | 

PU SUMEL ED Vist) Eee hed es sicaet eke aie ee eee oadeake «oe 2662 TS 
Attending less than % of year (140 | 

PAV SR OTM LOSS) ive ie co theta ciel ate a tcbeha tetas eet sts 988 PA | 
Attending less than % of year (100 | 

TI LORD Wein orc rd wis oid has o his ln Sie aust al's ; * RY Ae re 6 Ses. 


Some of this absence is due to pupils moving to aot city, 
some to pupils moving here and entering late, some to irregularity 
of attendance or to dropping out. Most of it is not within our con- 
trol, but it throws a side light on the question of promotion, that 
more than one-quarter of the pupils attended school less than three- 
fourths of the year, since it should not be expected that many who 
are away one-fourth of the time can do the full work. | . 
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Table XVII.—Retardation Study of Grade IV. 
1909-10. 
Assuming as retarded pupils in 4th grade that are 10 years. 


Years 
No. Lost 


Total numb en? in sSorvrade eesein ee ce cee feels) eh) aye anon ee 
Total number retarded (10 yrs. old and over)............ 
Noo of {retard ed\investEateds nos sins cele c eke lelphe let) allel suoneneeeene 
Retardation for which Plainfield Schools are not respon- 
sible). (lost sbefone Gontine  Rere). see so... cinerea sean ene 
Retardation due to absence ta lone@inaiin acs ciclenc)elcle ciate one ene 
Retardation due to absence with other causes............ 44 
ae ta due to entering primary late (over 6 yrs. of 
EL SIO) RE RIBS Dic, ahetie ca emulate Dikests wise tan crates b Demuemelloisete teughelbo genet chee ae 
Retardation due to late entrance with other causes....... 
TNotal affected ‘by. late entranced 5.0... ssc sae se wesheh ole ereieienete 
Retardation due to health (not absence) 2... 52. retemaenene 
Retardation, due nto poor Ability. wc Faw sccele seit ciede cletaieee eee 
Retardation Aue: TO. poor work vyecus wks cue suse wieteyecenct ce eisteeenene 
Year’s time lost by Non-Promotion: 
Grade I, 97; Grade II, 18; Grade III, 28; Grade IV, 27; 
Total, 170. 
83 pupils lost three promotions each. 


NO: absent.2,monthsiors more UneGradere aa. cls snails stete tere ene 
NOS HOSINS 1 {pO GO CIORC Ye rrnses ey enie ten cen cipevctes tars latetel lense tis eta ann 
ING SAOSIN S| AUP LOMO TION Seis s sierra ce ole aye marsla se ela tel atiena te nattetlolie none mene ieee 
Noe TOSine =D YVineNnLEGiINe gia Cate VL S.ciee ect retells eae kere tie eltene 42 
Noolosins tbysienterin eae Shy LSot yuu atest eseelepaeneneenene 15 
No. losing by entering at 9 Or MOre JIS.......ceeeees 8 
PPOLALes oc cmiloe wetted Cates ak oie On ere te Cee ange eerie 65 


Of these, 14 were in Kindergarten until 7 yrs. old (immature 
pupils). 


Of these 189 retarded pupils, 53 had lost time before 
coming to us, being already retarded before they entered 
the Plainfield schools, and 46 were retarded solely by enter- 
ing tre primary at 7, 8 or 9 years of age, instead of entering 
at 6 years. 

There were also 8 whose loss seemed wholly due to poor 
nealth. 

That is, 60 per cent. of this retardation was due to tat 
ters over which the school has no control. 

It is interesting to note that of the 53 whose retardation 
occurred before coming to Plainfield, 23 were retarded 3 or 
more years, while the other 133 cases investigated furnished 
only 23 cases of retardation of 3 years. This suggests that 
the moving population inevitably produces much retarda- 
tion. 

in addition to the 107 cases wholly outside the control 
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of the school, there were 21 where the pupil was out of 
school a large part of the lost year (attending only 80 to 
100 days) ; 33 cases where non-promotion was evidently due 
in part to absence, and 22 where one of the lost years was 
due to entering late in the year. These cases were nearly all 
practically beyond the control of the school, since the law 
does not give us power to regulate attendance under the 
age of 7, and it is very doubtful whether we ought to at- 
tempt it, even if we had the power. We cannot prevent 
illness among children, and protracted absence inevitably 
follows in many cases. 

There were 60 cases only (including at least 10 that 
were plainly due to marked lack of mental power) where 
the lost years were due solely to poor work, and of these 60, 
half (30) also lost from one to three promotions on account 
of absence. 

The number of years lost by non-promotion were only 
170 for the whole 189 pupils, since some gained a special pro- 
motion, and in 45 of these years the pupil attended school 
only from 3 to 7 months during the year. 

Forty-four pupils lost 1 year each; the other 126 years 
being lost by 39 pupils. 

Bearing in mind the unsettling effect that prolonged 
absence produces in a pupil, it seems to me that 20% is a 
large estimate of the proportion of retardation among the 
Plainfield pupils that is subject to reduction by the schools 
and no small part of this is due to mental slowness or in- 
capacity. 

Conclusions. 

1. With those that come to us from other towns we can 
do little to prevent retardation, because most of it is accom- 
plished before coming. : We can, however, take extra pains 
to get them into the right grade and to expedite their ad- 
vancement that, if possible, they may recover some of their 
lost ground. 
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2. With those who enter late we can do little, since we 
eannot compel a child to attend until he has reached 7 and 
is already retarded one year. We are constantly on the 
watch for all children that are 7 years old and not in school, 
and the Attendance Supervisor at once secures the attend- 
ance of all such. 

3. The main dependence must be on the parents them- 
selves and but few parents realize what late entrance means. 
Only about one-third of the pupils that enter the first year 
remain until the eighth year. For a large number of our 
children, therefore, entering at seven instead of six means 
the loss of a year of schooling, and entering at 8 means the 
loss of two years, since they will go only to a certain age. 
I deem it very desirable that the child should enter the 
kindergarten at 5 or earlier, that entrance to the primary 
may be secured at six. With very many children, it means 
not only the valuable training which the kindergarten gives, 
but also an added year in grade work. 

4. A hundred of the non-promotions occurred in the 
first grade. Nearly half of these were due to absence. This 
absence may be diminished a little by work with the par- 
ents; but the main effort must be in securing small classes 
and in greater attention to the individual. We have already 
made a good start in this direction, the percentage of the 
second grade, as compared with the first grade, being 81 in 
1909, while it was 63% four years ago. 

5. The fact that three-fourths of the non-promotions 
were produced by 39 pupils in the group of 189, which is the 
retarded portion of 400 pupils, suggests that a large propor- 
tion of the 39 are slow or defective mentally, and are not 
suited to regular class work with forty pupils, but for their 
own good and the good of the class should be grouped by 
themselves in special classes of small size where they can be 
given individual attention. We have had one such class the 
past year, which has plainly proved its value. I am econ- 
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vinced that each school should have such an ungraded class, 
but with our lack of class rooms I do not see at present a 
way of securing them. 

6. There is the further question whether our course 
of study is too difficult for the average pupil. This is a dif- 
ficult question. Custom seems to require a certain amount 
of work below the High School, and that it shall be covered 
in 8 years. How to reduce these requirements to the lowest 
terms consistent with preparing the pupils for successful 
work in the High School is a very difficult problem. At 
present I can only say that it is under careful consideration. 
In the first three or four grades, I do not think the course 
too difficult, although it may be wise to omit number work 
from the second grade, as we have already done from the 
first grade. 
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DENTAL EXAMINATIONS—1910-11. 


HS |S) Od sa Gut AO | ahaa 3 
rare =) Oi +O O| go ro) ro) ro) ° 
| G ho) Re) S| od GS aq a G 
| oO (3) oO © | 2.0)! oO {3} oO oO. } 
| OR] 6) eM) sm) om) Ml Ml WM! an) 
| B | ee ay St re) a | 4 | 
| emt nM 
| =A =e = P= i = be est 
| = _ ar & n bs) oO S oO 9] 
Bele ie 8b je je els 
oo ea ee ae be, OP cy eer 
No. pupils examined....| 325] 349] 211] 427] 360] 381] 265] 347] 23212897 
No. had visited dentist.| 323} 299} 159} 260! 140) 215] 85] 197} 12111799 
No. had not visited den- 
LIST ar eee 2} 50} 52] 167| 220) 166] 180} 150} 111|1098 
General condition of 
mouth 
GOOG hae ele ate 225; 185) 86! 176] 100] 186) 81] 113} 91)1243 
A Dhie2 WD spieh syed oY eee na ees 85| 121; 87] 168) 145] 117! 101) 134] 86)1044 
ROOM sates seiencteneioe 15; 41} 386) 80} 105) 76} 81) 95) 51! 580 
‘VeELV i POOT ie sok sae 2 2 3} 10 2 2 5 4|- 30 
No. needing teeth clean- 
ed “by dentist... c. tu. 123] 180} 128] 267) 268] 275) 187| 216] 15211796 
No. not needing teeth 
cleaned by dentist....} 302] 169} 83] 160] 92} 106] 78] 1381} 80/1101 
No. using brushes...... 825] 343] 190} 306] 220] 302] 161] 266) 152)|2265 
No. not using brushes.. 6} 21] 121] 140} 79] 104] 81] 80] 632 


No. using brushes daily.| 310] 262) 126] 245] 154! 234! 130) 232] 124/1817 
No. ‘using brushes oc- 


CASLOMAL Yolo sleretetes 15} -81] 64) ‘61| 66! 68) “SERIes2igeeoieees 
No. cavities in perman- 
ent) teethnc cts eet 1009/1613] 878] 88111127| 866| 773)1336) 585/9068 
No. cavities in tempor- 
AMV LEGEND eee oe 22} 381110111065/1166] 896] 974] 67915941 
No. fillings in perman- 
entrceet hire oe eG mee ee 2586/1168} 411] 882] 108] 157} 69} 155) 209)5195 
No. fillings in tempor- 
any =iteethoeuee aoe 11 0} 158} 21) 94) “2b = S6iepsomtos 
INO; a DSCESSES*uioe ee ces i) 3 PA pena i! 26] 2d a) ett We 7; 100 
No teeth needing ex- 
traction: 
Permanentsre cee 58/- 150 53] 30! 121) 48)- LS ose se ose 
TeEmMpOPATY. peice ce 13) 67) ©6383) 224) 180) (237) b6lelo cia eee 
No. irregularities of 
F OTT res see es ine Race 617 +49) SAbs 251 S19 195 
No. exposed nerves..... 40} 1438 841 143] 233] 134! 188] 223] 106/1294 


No. pupils not needing 
immediate dental ser- 
NE CR ain dee cee tn ee eaten hme 40) -26).. 38}. 21) 40) 24ievShhee2bueous 


The Stillman School contains only grades 7 and 8; the Whittier 
only grade 6. Franklin, Bryant and Lincoln have none above 5th 
grade; the others but a small number of children above bth. 
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DENTAL EXAMINATIONS, IMPROVEMENT. 


PER CENT. OF CHANGE FROM LAST EXAMINATION. 
(Equalization first made for increased No. of pupils examined.) 
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No. pupils who 
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General condition of 
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No. needing teeth clean- 
ed by dentist........ 
No. using brushes. 
No. using brushes daily 
No. cavities in perman- 
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No. cavities in tempor- 
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No. fillings in perman- 
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